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Abstract. Inclusive education does not simply mean to involve chil¬ 
dren with disabilities in mainstream school. In a broader sense, it 
means eliminating all kinds of barriers to enable schools to accom¬ 
modate all children in age-appropriate, regular classes in neighbour¬ 
hood schools and support them to learn, contribute and participate 
in all aspects of the life of the school. One of the main principles of 
inclusion is to provide equal opportunities for all learners. However, 
many often schools and educators fain to achieve it because of an 
inevitable reality that emerges in almost all spheres of our daily life. 
This reality is called the Pareto Principle. The current article deals 
with the essence of this notion and suggests strategies to struggle 
against it for the sake of inclusion. 
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Introduction 

With its modem conceptual quintessence, inclusive education means much 
more than involving children with disabilities in mainstream schools. Inclusive 
education means that, by eliminating all barriers, all students attend and are wel¬ 
comed by their neighbourhood schools in age-appropriate, regular classes and 
are supported to leam, contribute and participate in all aspects of the life of the 
school. Inclusive education particularly emphasizes equal opportunities for all. 
However, it is not always possible to satisfy all students, especially in terms of 
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equal allocation of time and resource. Because there is an inevitable reality, the 
Pareto Principle, that manifest itself in almost all cases including the learning 
process at schools. This is especially the case in large classes. However, it is pos¬ 
sible to identify and struggle against the Pareto Principle and achieve equal inclu¬ 
sion of all students. 

Inclusive education 

Historically, inclusive education has been defined as the inclusion of children 
with special needs in regular schools [Mitchell D. 2008]; [Dukes C., & Lamar- 
Dukes P. 2006]. The concept of "special needs" or "disability" has been a central 
notion of the inclusive education process and this notion is still gaining new un¬ 
derstandings which interpret "special needs" from various aspects. Educational 
researches, as well as educational approaches, have gone through three main evo¬ 
lutionary stages which distinguished from each other with specific paradigmatic 
structure: the psycho-medical, the sociological, and the organizational paradigms. 

At the early stages of education for children with disabilities, the psycho¬ 
medical paradigm was a dominant factor in attitudes and beliefs within which 
medical and psychological traditions were quite obvious. Psycho-medical paradigm 
conceptualizes difficulties as arising from deficits in the neurological or psycho¬ 
logical state of a child. In other words, this paradigm was inclined to concentrate 
solely on disability, and in such case, interventions were inevitably quasi-clinical 
in character. Consequently, this paradigm lacked implications for teaching per¬ 
formance [Coles G. 1987], 

As of the 1980s, a sociological paradigm in special education emerged and 
become a leading factor in pro-disability movement. Sociological paradigm be¬ 
comes deeply embedded in special needs education praxis in a social context 
where specialists in this field, especially researches applied the theory of cultural 
reproduction, which is one of the central concepts of the general sociology of ed¬ 
ucation, to special needs education practice with appropriate modification to its 
conceptual framework. However, the quintessence of this paradigm envisaged a 
certain mechanism which contributed to the prolongation of existing inequalities 
in between learning of children with and without disabilities. Preserving key fea¬ 
tures of previous paradigm (psycho-medical), this conceptual approach to special 
needs education did not introduce groundbreaking look at the education of children 
with exceptionalities and allowed institutionalization of these children [Carrier 
J.G. 1984]; [TomlinsonS. 1982]. 

Finally, the last one of the three paradigms, the organizational paradigm came 
into emergence in the late 1980s which is deemed to be the dominant philosophy 
in special needs education underpinning inclusive education. Still being in 
enforcement, with its fundamental consideration this paradigm indicates that 
barriers in learning principally arise from environmental circumstances. So the 
fewer barriers the more capable people are. In such a case schools need to undergo 
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a complete transformation, through reforms, in terms of the architectural 
constitution, curriculum, teacher training, etc. Staunch advocates of this paradigm 
believe that a school with proper accessibility, a curriculum with flexible content 
and a wide range of differentiated approaches, a teacher with a high level of 
competence can play an important role in the elimination of challenges to a 
minimum [Coles G. 1987]. 

Mitchell argues that the idea of inclusive education reflects three main factors, 
the first of which claims that within inclusive education setting learners with ex¬ 
ceptionalities are able to gain achievements academically and socially and conse¬ 
quently develop self-esteem. Second, it has gained almost worldwide acceptance 
that children with special needs enjoy a right to be educated alongside their peers 
without special needs. Lastly, considering the budget spent on transportation and 
accommodation of students in special schools inclusive education is comparatively 
more-cost effective [Mitchell D. 2008]. 

Mitchell also believes that although educational inclusion envisages the place¬ 
ment of learners with special educational needs in age-appropriate regular class¬ 
rooms, it goes far beyond mere placement, and suggests ‘formula’ which encom¬ 
passes all vital aspects of effective inclusive education: Inclusive Education = V 
+ P + 5As + S + R + L(V = Vision; P = Placement; 5As = Adapted Curriculum, 
Adapted Assessment, Adapted Teaching, Acceptance, Access; S = Support; R = 
Resources; L = Leadership) [Mitchell D. 2008]. 

The above-mentioned components do have a direct or indirect impact on the 
quality of inclusive education in which not only students with disabilities but 
also typical students take advantages since education taking those components 
into account makes learning process accessible for all without a single exception. 

Although appeared as an educational concept advocating egalitarianism and 
humanism mainly in favour of children with disabilities, inclusive education 
gained new implications and widened its areal encompassing all children who 
are deprived of basic education regardless of a reason. Nowadays, at a new de¬ 
velopmental stage, the ultra-modem philosophy of inclusive education implies 
that inclusion is a process which does not only mean to involve all children phys¬ 
ically in one educational setting but also provide all of them with equal opportu¬ 
nities to actively participate in a learning activity. This approach to inclusion 
arose from the fact that there are always students in a class who opt out of learning 
process for several reasons one of which can be described as “invisible needs” of 
those children. “Invisible needs” need be deciphered behind which can possibly 
stay dyslexia, demotivation, etc. which frequently occurs in cases of children 
without apparent disabilities. In such a case inclusion becomes a more crucial ed¬ 
ucational phenomenon. 

The Salamanca Statement and Framework for Action on Special Needs Edu¬ 
cation adopted by the World Conference on Special Needs Education: Access 
and Quality (7-10 June 1994, Salamanca, Spain) and the Dakar Framework for 
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Action, Education for All: Meeting our Collective Commitments adopted by the 
World Education Forum (26-28 April 2000, Dakar, Senegal) are internationally 
recognized documents which formulated ultra-modem philosophy of inclusive 
education. Dakar Framework for Action states that “basic education for all requires 
assuring access, permanence, quality learning, and full participation and integration 
of all children and adolescents, particularly for members of indigenous groups, 
those with disabilities, those who are homeless, those who are workers, those 
living with FIIV/AIDS and others” [The Dakar Framework for Action, Education 
for All: Meeting our Collective Commitments adopted by the World Education 
Forum]. Furthermore, the Salamanca Statement declares that “Inclusive schools 
must recognize and respond to the diverse needs of their students, accommodating 
both different styles and rates of learning and ensuring quality education to all 
through appropriate curricula, organizational arrangements, teaching strategies, 
resource use and partnerships with their communities” [The Dakar Framework 
for Action, Education for All: Meeting our Collective Commitments adopted by 
the World Education Forum]. Postmodern conception of inclusive education 
evolved from the intersection of these and other analogous provisions of the two 
universally prestigious documents. 

At this point, a critical question appears regarding how to distribute equal op¬ 
portunities among all students and assure their active learning. Here is the point 
where an economic concept Pareto efficiency might have essential implications 
for the organization of an ideal inclusive learning process. But before that, it is it 
is inevitable to be well familiar with the Pareto Principle which constitutes the 
basis of Pareto efficiency. 

The Pareto Principle and Pareto Improvement 

The Pareto Principle is a widely used phenomenon primarily in the economy 
as well as in sociology since it suggests far-reaching implications and meaningful 
clues to understand the uneven proportion of distribution of resources. Frequently 
called "80/20 Rule", The Pareto Principle indicates that 20% of the reasons 
produce 80% of the results. Or to put it another way, approximately 80% of 
output is a result of approximately 20% of the input [Kiremire A. R. 2011]. This 
principle is named after Italian economist Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923) who ob¬ 
served that 80/20 distribution occurs frequently. Of course, as a common rule of 
thumb 80/20 distribution is not extremely strict, the distribution could be more or 
less than suggested values. The main implication of the principle is that there is 
certainly considerable disproportion. The Pareto Principle is quite a popular con¬ 
ception with its obvious implications for understanding cause and effect relations 
which can function as an effective tool to discern reasons affecting productive 
learning. 

Pareto Improvement is a concept that means the allocation of resources in the 
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most efficient way which is attained through a distribution strategy with which 
the situation of one member of a group can be improved without worsening the 
situation of another member. Otherwise stated, Pareto Efficiency envisages pro¬ 
gression of one party, provided that it does not cause another party to be subjected 
to regression [Mathur, Vijay K. 1991]. 

Pareto efficiency - a situation is said to be Pareto efficient if there is no way 
to rearrange things to make at least one person better off without making anyone 
worse off. 1 

The Pareto Principle vs. inclusive education 

Traditional teaching methods, which are especially the case in post-soviet 
countries, are apparently blocking barriers for effective inclusion since they are 
designed for teacher-centred classroom management. Therefore a considerable 
number of students are left out of an active learning process which is an obvious 
indication of exclusion. Moreover, it is not only traditional teaching approach but 
also classroom seating arrangement, which is arranged mainly in rows or columns, 
hinders full inclusion. With the rows configuration of seating arrangement more 
students stay physically away from classroom centre, the front of the first row, 
where a teacher prefers to stay, either intentionally or unintentionally, most of the 
time of classroom performance. Physical distance between a teacher and students 
consequently leads to a short attention span of students, uneven distribution of 
time and interaction among students, and difficulty for a teacher to attend all stu¬ 
dents properly. And in such a case the Pareto Principle (80/20 Rule) manifests 
itself, thus only a small minority of students, approximately 20%, take advantage 
of the vast majority, approximately 80%, of a teacher’s performance which is 
against the central principle of inclusion. 

Implications of Constructivism for Pareto Improvement 

Constructivist theory, or Constructivism, claims that learners actively construct 
their own knowledge based upon the things they know now and have known in 
the past Bruner also emphasizes the role of tools (symbolic systems) in other 
words mediating effects of culture and language. Moreover, two important points 
proposed by Bruner should be considered in terms of special needs education: 
scaffolding and spiral curriculum. To express literally, the idea behind scaffolding 
is that a teacher should teach how to catch a fish but should not give a fish. More 
precisely, knowledge constructed by a child with the assistance of a teacher 
penetrates into the mind and stays longer and paves the way for further cognitive 
processes. This knowledge is carved on a stone. In contradiction to this, ready- 
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made knowledge is carved on water that fades away soon. A teacher should refer 
to scaffolding as a supportive technique especially when working with children 
with learning disabilities [Bruner J. 1990]. 

The spiral curriculum is the very tool to be used to construct profound knowl¬ 
edge for children in special needs education especially for children with learning 
disabilities and ADHD since it is impossible for them to keep pace with other in 
a class. With learning difficulties and frequent distractions, children will need 
more explanation and repetition of the material during a certain period which can 
be implemented through the spiral curriculum. 

Within Constructivism, Barbara Rogoff proposes sociocultural activity on 
three planes: participatory appropriation, guided participation, and apprenticeship 
which deserve consideration in terms of inclusive education. Rogoff mentions 
apprenticeship which can be referred to as an effective mediating tool in special 
needs education. Rogoff argues that apprentices may be skilled in picking up in¬ 
formation simply through watching, sometimes even without actually carrying 
out the central features of the task, and in intent participation, apprentices and 
other learners attend to informative ongoing events that are not necessarily 
designed for their instruction [Rogoff B. 2003, p.324]. 

Sometimes simple observation explains more than detailed instructions. In 
this case participation in a class environment (inclusive education), where medi¬ 
ating tools such as language, teaching aids work better for especially mentally re¬ 
tarded children, should be promoted. Through watching more knowledgeable 
peers' way of involvement into activities children with special needs will be indi¬ 
rectly instructed in interpersonal involvements. This process will at least appear 
as a good motivation for persons with disability to keep improving. 

B. Rogoff generates the concept participatory appropriation (or appropriation) 
by which she means “participatory appropriation is the personal process by which, 
through engagement in an activity, individuals change and handle a later situation 
in ways prepared by their own participation in the previous situation. This is a 
process of becoming, rather than acquisition”) Rogoff B. 2003, p. 142]. The 
central idea of "appropriation" implies that children (in our case children with 
disabilities) change while participating in activities and consequently become 
ready to deal with the situation in the following activities. For B. Rogoff, devel¬ 
opment and learning occur in participatory appropriation through an interdependent 
relationship in which partners' roles change frequently. Interdependent relation in 
a class will urge tactically children with disabilities to catch up with other children 
as much as possible. 

B. Rogoff argues that cultural tools for thinking play an important role in cog¬ 
nitive development. B. Rogoff examines several cultural tools literacy, mathe¬ 
matics, and other conceptual systems describing their contribution to thinking. 
“One of the early claims about the importance of literacy assumed it had a broad, 
general influence on individuals’ cognitive abilities [Rogoff. B. 2003, p. 259). 
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Braille alphabet is a significant cultural tool which has boosted education of vi¬ 
sually impaired persons a lot consequently their development. Alternatively, there 
are special computer programs designed for visually impaired persons to use 
computers providing access to electronic materials and the web. As for other con¬ 
ceptual systems, Rogoff argues “in addition to literacy and number systems, other 
conceptual tools provide cultural technologies that support and constrain thinking” 
[Rogoff B. 2003, p. 266). We can refer to the fact that in some cultures grandparents 
are good storytellers who traditionally narrate a story for children from early 
years. This practice improves listening skills of children and widens cognitive 
abilities in parallel enriching children's imaginative ideas. From a narrative con¬ 
structivist perspective, Bruner argues that at all ages listening to story increases 
thought or omnipotence as the listener tries to identify characters in the story 
heard, read or seen [Bruner J. 1990]. 

Conclusion 

Inclusive education is an equal distribution of educational resources among 
learner and provision of quality education for all. Quality and equality are key 
concepts in inclusion. In a sense, within education setting equality is an indicator 
of quality and it often it turns out to be a challenge to provide ideal equality for 
all. In a classroom unequal distribution of resources, especially allocated time is 
often a matter of discussion. Unequal time distribution, in other words, the Pareto 
Principle stems from various reasons. However, it is possible to struggle against 
it with the aid of certain teaching strategies and approaches. Constructivism is 
one of those educational theories that might be of usefulness to succeed in pro¬ 
viding equal opportunities for all learners. 
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Xiilasa. Inkliiziv tahsil sadaca alilliyi olan ugaqlarin iimumtehsil maktablarda 
tahsila calb edilmasi deyil. Daha genig manada inkliiziv tahsil ugaqlarm oz 
ya§adiqlari icmada yerla§an iimumtahsil maktablarinda, ya§larma uygun 
siniflerda, oz hamyasidlari ila birga tahsilla ahata olunmalan, hamginin onlarm 
oyrana, tahsil aldiqlari maktaba tohfa vera bilmelari iigiin biitiin maneelarin 
aradan qaldirilmasim nazarda tutur. inkliiziv tahsilin asas prinsiplerindan biri 
da biitiin tahsilalanlar iigiin barabar imkanlarm yaradilmasidir, lakin bir gox hal- 
larda maktablar va tahsilveranlar bir realliq sababindan buna nail ola bilmirlar. 
Bu realliq isa Pareto prinsipidir. Maqalada bu prinsipin mahiyyotindon va inkliiziv 
tahsilda miivaffaqiyyatlar alda etmak iigiin tatbiq olunmasi lazim galan strate- 
giyalardan damsihr. 

Agar sozlar: inkliiziv tahsil, Pareto prinsipi, Paretonun takmillasmnsi, konstruk- 
tivizm, barabar imkanlar, vaxt. 
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